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THE ABSOLUTE TRUTH OF HEDONISM 


OW wrong-headed and time-wasting are the ‘‘refutations’’ of 

hedonism that spot and blot the pages of the history of 

ethics! There is no better example of the needless antagonisms of 
philosophers. 

For of course in ethics as in metaphysics there are schools that 
disagree; but there is more of emotion in the moralist’s attitude, 
less of the cool survey which might appropriate from all the 
schools whatever truth they have gleaned. Morality is a practical 
affair; the opposition between moral systems has direct conse- 
quences in the lives of men, consequences leading to fights between 
individuals and between groups and wars between nations. Where- 
as metaphysic—in the West if not in the East—is usually con- 
ceived in a more theoretical spirit and without immediate effect 
on man’s life. The moralist’s vision is the more likely to be ob- 
scured by indignation at what he deems the immoral counsels of 
his opponent. 

Now of all the oppositions within the field of ethics, the chiefest 
and stiffest is the opposition to hedonism, the gospel of pleasure. 
Always there in the past to be sure, this antipathy has increased 
and multiplied with the increasingly socialized mentality of modern 
man, until today there is scarcely a self-confessed hedonist to be 
found. For pleasure, the hedonist’s moral good, is clearly an in- 
dividual matter. One directly enjoys his own pleasures only; if 
as a good neighbor he is pleased by the pleasures of his fellows, that 
enjoyment is still his alone. Whence the hedonist is called self- 
seeking, egotist—the worst of vices for our time. Yes, hedonism 
is in bad repute today, the under-dog of ethics. Could we possibly 
expect to persuade the sincere moralist in respect of the claims here 
to be made? 

True, some of our moralists do claim to include a degree of 
hedonism in their codes. They are a little more synthetic than 
the moralists of the past. If Kant, for instance, declared all de- 
sire for pleasure immoral, probably few today would go so far. 
Remember that F. H. Bradley, prince of rationalists, said he would 
accept an ‘‘intelligent’? hedonism. And most of our ethical 
treatises assign pleasure a place in the scale of moral values, 
though a rather low place. What we have now to see is that it 
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deserves not only the highest place but the only place—yet, 
strangely enough, in a sense which admits other criteria of moral 
goodness as well. Indeed, for conscious beings, of whom alone we 
are here treating, all good, be it moral, esthetic, ontological, or 
whatever, is identical with its pleasantness. As Aquinas says of 
beauty, the cognitive good, that it is what pleases when seen, quod 
visum placet, so we should say of any and all good: it is what 
pleases when experienced. That is hedonism’s thesis: the good- 
ness of the good is the pleasantness of it, pleasantness explicit at 
the moment or implicit for the future. In fact, as we are to see, 
hedonism is a tautology. And it is a waste of time to try to refute 
tautologies. For all that, they have their uses in reminding us of 
what we are committed to. And the present reminder is much 
needed to quiet this quarrel of the schools. 

Naturally, pleasure is not to be understood as sensual pleasure 
only. There lies the danger of hedonism for the common unre- 
flecting man, even more for the youth, whose more delicate and 
enduring pleasures have yet to be developed. And no doubt the 
moralists have felt this danger and modelled their teaching ac- 
cordingly. But it is one thing to say that a certain doctrine should 
not be taught to everybody, and another thing to say it is false. 
‘*T have many things to say unto you,’’ said Jesus to the disciples, 
‘‘but ye can not bear them now.’’ Yet even so, we may come to 
see that hedonism clearly understood can safely be taught to all 
who really want the truth. Nor on the other hand is pleasure to 
be thought of as a quiescent state with no contents but the in- 
definable pleasure-quality. A pleasure is the experience of a 
pleasant object, even if sometimes the object be something in one’s 
own ego; happy self-consciousness is a contradiction only to. the 
abstract dialectician. Nay more, pleasure is never a quite passive 
state. An anticipated or hoped-for pleasure belongs to an object 
which we wish to gain, and wish is incipient action. Likewise a 
contemplated future pain belongs to an object which we wish to 
avoid. And a present pleasure applies to an object which while 
experiencing it we wish and tend to retain, a present pain to an 
object which while we have it we would remove. Enjoying sweet 
music we would say with Faust, ‘‘Oh moment stay, thou art so 
fair’’; suffering the pain of a harsh discord, we squirm or ejaculate 
as if to dodge or eject it. Pleasure contains desire, desire satisfied, 
realized, but none the less present. The very goodness of the 
pleasure lies in the fact that we want the object while we have it. 
Then there is no longer the single state of the want—where want 
means lack—nor merely the present actuality of the goal; we have 
the marriage of the two, both equally present in the realizing 
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moment. The realization is good only as we want it; which means 
that we tend to retain it. We have our cake and eat it too. True, 
many pleasures come unsought: the gift from a friend, the native 
health of the young. But these are wanted while they are en- 
joyed, we dwell on them, roll them under the tongue, if only for 
an instant. Pleasure is the wantedness of the present object. 
Always we want our happy moments to last—until they begin to 
pall on us as so frequently they do. For it seems to be a con- 
dition of man’s make-up that his common pleasures usually evapo- 
rate rather quickly; fatigue sets in, the beauty of the landscape 
diminishes for the continued gaze, the joy of a task accomplished 
fades all too soon. None the less would we keep them if we could. 

‘See then that the pleasure-pain quality is definable in terms of 
wish or desire toward or away from some object, future or present, 
possible or actual; and as wish is incipient action or tendency to 
action, definable in terms of action or tendency thereto. The 
good—and not merely the moral good—is that which we seek to 
obtain and retain, the bad that which we strive to avoid or remove. 
So it is then with voluntary behavior, the subject-matter of ethics; 
reflex action is out of the picture except as it may be voluntarily 
controlled. Thus did James Ward define these supposedly ir- 
reducible qualities, pleasure and pain, in terms of action and ob- 
ject of action. (Let process-philosophy agree.) And for us the 
point is:{pleasure, the goal of hedonism, can not be treated in ab- 
straction from desired objects; it is an active state, it contains de- 
sire within it, never does it leave activity quite behind, never 
does it lose sight of the object consciously envisaged. ” 

Here lies the error of Thomas Hill Green’s attempt to refute 
hedonism. Green argued that we do not desire pleasure for or by 
itself but rather some object that yields pleasure. A quibble to be 
sure; but see its source. He failed to see that pleasure means the 
luring object gained. What is lure but the promise of pleasure 
in the object? Green was unwittingly arguing for hedonism. 
But his method was the all-too-frequent method of the school- 
philosophers, interpreting the opponent in a too narrow way and 
then finding him wrong. (Certainly it is the pleasantness of the 
object, the pleasure-giving object, that is desirable. For brevity 
however we shall in what follows use the single term ‘‘pleasure.’’~ 

Did we just now say desirable rather than desired? This re- 
calls another misunderstanding. Remember how Mill was blamed 
for identifying desired with desirable. Desirable, said the critics, 
means ought to be desired, something more than actually being 
desired. Hence the moral aim is beyond pleasure. But of course 
the hedonist understands(‘‘ought to be, desired’’ to mean ‘‘would 
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be desired if we knew how to gain the maximum of pleasure.’’ * 
There is no logical implication of a mysterious and indefinable 
ought; our wishes and our ignorance of the means of satisfaction 
are enough to describe the situation.» The Greeks said that sin 
is action in ignorance. So it is, but they didn’t see that a good 
deal of the ignorance is due to our own free choice to ignore. But 
Mill, the economist of India House, being of a rather overtly prac- 
tical cast of mind, did not see the full meaning of the pleasure-doc- 
trine. The same failure to do justice to his own position is found in 
his statement that some pleasures have a higher quality than others. 
It is better, he admitted, to be Socrates dissatisfied than a pig 
satisfied. Enemies seized upon the word ‘‘quality’’; (it pointed 
to a distinction outside the pleasure-zone.) But again,( Mill might 
have seen that higher quality means greater intensity of pleasant- 
ness or greater extensity of pleasantness—greater number or va- 
riety of pleasant objects—or both., Obviously Socrates dissatisfied 
is better than a pig satisfied because Socrates has or could have 
a thousandfold more pleasures—those intrinsic to intelligent hu- 
manity—than the pig can have., That is the hedonist doctrine: 
the summum bonum for morality is maximum intensity and ex- 
tensity of pleasure.) Maximum, because if something .is good, 
more of it is better, and the maximum the best. Quantity eluci- 
dates quality in respect of good. True indeed, other things may 
interfere. To eat is good, to eat more is not always good, to eat 
most is bad. Thus it is with man’s conditioned pleasures. But 
that doesn’t deny the supreme goodness of the maximum attain- 
able ; it shows only that with us men the maximum of one pleasure 
often interferes with other pleasures, as eating too much inter- 
feres with the pleasures of health. All the same, what we want 
is the greatest possible number and intensity of pleasures ‘now 
and forever. That is the direct and observable trait of man’s 
natural quest for pleasure: we all do want as much as we can get— 
provided no harm is done thereby—which provision itself con- 
firms the hedonism, as harm means injury, pain. And as greater 
intensity of pleasure is of itself good, so is greater extensity. 
Variety is the spice of life. Mere number of different pleasures 
is a good in itself, a pleasure added to the collection, a summation 
which is a degree of consummation. There is the insight of the 
process-metaphysic, of Whitehead, Bergson, Dewey; the rolling 
snowball, increase, progress such that the future contains the past, 
life more and more abundant. Greatness, majesty, magnanimity, 
—do we not ascribe these to Deity? Quantity is of the essence of 
the good. And if the good is pleasure, that essence means quantity 
unlimited, maximum pleasure. 
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Nor need we distinguish between pleasure, happiness, joy, bliss, 
satisfaction, and the like. | The blissfulness of bliss, the satisfactori- 
ness of satisfaction, and so on, is precisely the pleasantness of 
pleasure ; what we here mean by pleasure is just the common ele- 
ment in all these, the gratification they afford.) We use the term 
because it is so unassuming. The moralist, keen for the dignity 
of morality, must have honorific names; they enlist man’s emotion 
and desire for them as noble ends. Which is to say that the re- 
ward of attaining them is esteemed deeper, greater, than if they 
were mere pleasures. So well-nigh inevitable it is that we think 
of pleasure in terms of our common sensual gratifications. So hard 
it is to realize that the pith and marrow of all these ends is ever 
one and the same; plain, homely, simple childlike pleasure, joy, 
happiness—call it what you will—in possessing them, the more 
noble being the more durable, more productive of further pleasures, 
and such. The very fact that the typical moralist stresses nobility 
reveals his basic hedonism. He appeals to man’s love of the 
higher: what is this love but ardent longing for the bliss of 
possession ? 

Some may, perhaps unwittingly, confess their hedonism by 
their very words; certainly most would not admit it. Take an 
example or two. When the Advaita Vedantist declares that Brah- 
man-Atman is maximum bliss, he is a professed hedonist, even if 
he would repudiate the name. So, though without profession, are 
all the other Eastern systems; their practical animus drives thereto. 
For the Buddhist of whatever sect the goal is escape from the pangs 
of the wheel of existence, for Hinduism the like, as also the attain- 
ment of the blessed peace of Atman, for the Neo-Confucianists of 
China, the happiness of a balanced life in one’s station. If some 
Buddhists and even some Vedantists assert that Nirvana or Brah- 
man is above the distinction of bliss and misery, their conduct in 
pursuing these goals shows that they seek the joy of attainment. 
Relief from misery is itself a positive joy. (There is no separation 
between the two motives claimed by hedonism, the positive motive 
of pleasure and the negative motive of release from pain. There 
is only a distinction in the way of gaining the pleasant experience; 
the one way is to seek it directly and by itself, the other way is 
to seek it as the happy release from pain.” What these good Ori- 
entals long for is certainly not nothingness: it is impossible to 
desire mere extinction. To desire nothing is not to desire. What 
the disciple craves is to experience nothingness, if that were pos- 
sible; or at least nothingness in the sense of release from the 
miserable conditions that make up man’s mortal existence. We 
judge him by his deeds rather than his words; he acts as if the 
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experience he calls negation were a maximum satisfaction. And 
surely it is obvious that what makes satisfaction satisfactory is the 
happiness which attends the fulfilment of longing. 

Really the position of the hedonist seems so simple that it needs 

‘but to be stated to be believed. Not only is it the instinctive view 
of the natural man; we verify it constantly in everyday life. 
Men do seek things that bring pleasure, avoid those that give pain. 
The hopes of mankind embodied in religion—religion the treasury 
of man’s ultimate goods—verify it when they picture the bliss of 
heaven and the torments of hell. Man’s invincible sense of justice 
assigns pain as the reward of sin, happiness as the reward of virtue. 
Significant it is that Kant, arch-opponent of hedonism, affirmed 
as a postulate of morality that God rewards with happiness those 
who follow the exclusive imperative of duty for duty’s sake. So 
lurks hedonism in the bosom of the enemy. Indeed the intrinsic 
value of discipline, self-control, self-sacrifice, of every one of the 
sterner virtues, lies in their soul-satisfying power to overcome. the 
seduction of the lesser, more ephemeral pleasures, ‘‘ pleasures that 
while tasted cloy,’’ pleasures that will be followed by pains, to 
overcome it for the sake of the deep and durable happiness of a 
balance that can not be upset—a happiness which itself transmutes 
the pangs of discipline into positive joys. Stoicism is at heart 
hedonism. 

True enough, the good man who chooses the hard way doesn’t 
usually put it thus to himself. Does the martyr submit to be 
burned because he anticipates pleasure therein? No, more often 
than not, nine times out of ten perhaps, the moral conflict is rather 
between repelling pains than luring joys. On the one hand the 
pains that follow the righteous course, on the other hand the tor- 
ture, for the good man a greater torture, of a conscience that knows 
its guilt: such is the alternative where the moral issue stands out 
in its nakedness. ‘‘I cannot do otherwise,’’ said Luther, ‘‘God 
help me!’’ Such is man’s moral handicap that he must so often 
fail to sense the proper lure of the right and choose it only because 
he is terrified. of his self-torturing conscience. Even so, he is 
hedonist through and through. 

Whatever be one’s theory, it is in practice impossible for him 
to avoid the search for pleasure and removal of pain. And the 
reason is of the most elementary :/whenever we want something, 
be it duty for duty’s sake, or knowledge for itself alone, or just 
a tasty morsel, we want the joy of getting it; whenever we dislike 
anything we hope for the joy of its absence\ We wish for the 
fulfilment of our desire; fulfilment of desire we anticipate as a 
joy ; we wish for a joy.) This is in fact a tautology, nothing more. 
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Not, of course, that in seeking anything we always think of the 
pleasure it will confer, though sometimes we do. The underlying 
motive is usually behind the scene, the lure of pleasure is the power 
behind the throne. Hedonism does not say that every man is con- 
scious of his hedonism; only that he acts it. “The athlete, striving 
his hardest to win the race, isn’t thinking of the pleasures of vic- 
tory; he is thinking of the tape, the speed he needs, the closeness 
of his rival. But what is the motive power, forgotten during the 
struggle, that gave rise to the struggle? It is the joy of victory.’ 
Because the motive is usually beneath the surface-consciousness of 
the moment, the critic overlooks it; and because hedonism seems 
to be a doctrine dangerous for the unthinking crowd he gladly 
believes he has refuted it.» 

True enough, we often yield to the pleasure of the moment— 
markedly with respect to pleasures of sense and of triumph over an 
opponent—when reason tells us that so doing will give more pain 
than pleasure. Does this give the lie to hedonism, this rejection 
of the greater pleasure for the less? Now notice that in such a 
case the choice is our own. Confronted with the alternatives, we 
permit our attention to be held by the more immediate and lesser 
pleasure till it looms larger than the more remote but greater. 
That is where enters our freedom of choice, our blame or merit. 
We do not passively endure the lures of possible goods; we play 
our part, we respond to them by opening our hearts to the one, not 
to the other, thereby ourselves lessening the lure of the other. 
Shall I drink the fifth cocktail you offer me? Doctor says I should 
not, with my blood-pressure. I want that pressure reduced, want 
it badly. On the other hand, think of the delicious taste, the joy 
of a mild intoxication, the wealth of ideas, all seeming good, that 
will enter the mind. I choose the latter. The determinist is right 
when he says that we always follow the stronger lure. (But he 
forgets that often, too often, we ourselves make it the stronger by 
choosing to dwell on it.) Freedom of will, at least in morals, is 
freedom of attention. Yes, we always seek pleasure in our volun- 
tary acts; psychological hedonism is correct. And did we but 
realize it, deep in our hearts we want maximum pleasure, lasting 
and manifold; but since what is deepest is farthest from the sur- 
face, we seldom do realize it with sufficient force and clearness, 
and we choose pleasures that work against it.) Here enters the 
truth and the import of ethical hedonism. We ought to choose the 
most fruitful pleasures, even if for the present that means choosing 
the painful. Yet the oughtness of the ought is only the fact that 
ever the motive is at work within us, the subconscious drive toward 
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maximum happiness—if only we would let it succeed! To sin is 
but to frustrate freely our deepest wishes. 

Such then is hedonism’s claim. No more than a tautology; 
true. But, as said above, tautologies are useful, they are needful 
to our weak human nature; they remind us of what we too easily 
forget. And this tautology should remind us that it is a waste 
of time to try to persuade men not to seek happiness. They will 
inevitably do it. The only caution needed is:/seek the pleasures 
which will permit or give rise to other pleasures, not those that 
lead, in our sorry world, to the exclusion of other pleasures or to 
pains. How does the parent persuade the growing mind of the 
youth, really persuade him and not just compel him by fear of 
punishment, to do what is right, to play fair, not to lie, cheat, 
steal, and such? Never by saying in the bass voice of authority, 
‘*It is wicked!’’ Why, asks the youngster, is it wicked? And the 
wise parent shows him that it is wicked because it leads to trouble 
—trouble for others, trouble for himself. Then only is the youth 
genuinely persuaded, for his intelligence is satisfied. Authority 
is needed only where intelligence is lacking. ‘Hedonism banks on 
intelligence. In brief, man’s goal is maximum pleasure and mini- 
mum pain, and his task is to discover the means thereto—maximum, 
of course, as said, in the sense of the greatest possible intensity of 
pleasantness, and also of the greatest possible extensity or number 
of different pleasures. As it is often put, man wants the fullest 
and richest. possible life. Nor can he help wanting it, subcon- 
sciously if not consciously. Hedonism is but man the wisher coming 
to self-consciousness.) Yet though he may become quite aware of 
this his wish in a general way, he will not necessarily do the deeds 
which lead to the goal. Too often he will of his own free choice 
persuade himself that some particular pleasure conduces to the 
goal when such is not the case. Ethical hedonism banks on man’s 
freedom. 

(Hedonism is true, so far as man is concerned absolutely true, 
true without qualification, everywhere and always, never denied 
in any degree. Pleasure—experience of things, events, objects 
which are desired—that is the only good, the only value in and for 
itself, known to man or animal. Everything else which we call 
good is good just so far as it tends toward pleasure, leads to 
happiness. > Yet while this is absolutely_true, it is not in practice 
enough for morality, morality being practical. What are the 
means, the rules of conduct which will guide us ignorant mortals 
to this final goal and end? For surely in this law-abiding uni- 
verse, there are some fixed principles of conduct, following which 
we approximate, abandoning we frustrate, our dearest wants. 
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There lie the contributions of the other types of ethical theory, 
the rigorists, self-realizers, and so on. Let us now consider some 
of these, and see how they verify the truth of hedonism, yet at the 
same time add truths of their own, which hedonism by itself does 
not discover even though it gives the impulse to their discovery. 
Take first the one that appeals most to the modern socialized 
consciousness, the creed of altruism: live for others, for all man- 
kind, for animals too, let no selfish pleasures interfere. Grant its 
rightness. Pleasure, this view correctly sees, is an individual 
affair; as no one man is another man, his pleasure is not another’s 
pleasure. Then the conclusion is drawn: the cult of pleasure is 
inevitably selfish. Now we might answer that hedonism doesn’t 
imply exclusive selfseeking. It might be the case, as Herbert 
Spencer argued, that the egotist can enjoy the fullest and deepest 
happiness only by coming to delight in the happiness of all 
creatures, and actively working therefor. /Hedonism doesn’t con- 
tradict altruism) But the altruist makes a good practical reply. 
Human nature is weak and corrupt, and if the egotist is told to 
seek his own happiness he will not make the tremendous effort re- 
quired to realize that his happiness does depend on the happi- 
ness of all men, still less on the happiness of animals. He will 
perhaps work for the good of the limited circle on whom his pros- 
perity obviously depends; as the politician tries to please his con- 
stituents in order to be kept in office. But that is very far from 
the morality of altruism. Man needs more than counsels of pru- 
dence ; he needs an imperative, an Ought, an authoritative urge and 
drive. With human nature as it is, the pleasure-motive simply will 
not suffice. So speaks the altruist. And no doubt this is true. 
.Man is but a child in respect of ultimate good; as a child needs the 
guidance of a parent, adult man needs authority of one sort or 
another. If not of another person or group of persons, then at 
least of the law of the land, and above all human laws of the moral 
law within. But of course the question is: what is this moral 
law? The altruist, flaming with indignation against the selfish- 
ness of avowed pleasure-seekers, goes to the exclusive extreme and 
declares the happiness-motive intrinsically inadequate. Inade- 
quate indeed it is for much of our human nature; but why not 
because we weaklings tend to interpret the pleasure-motive itself 
in an exclusive way? It is not the motive that is wrong; it is 
the radical evil of our nature that we will take it in the exclusive 
sense of a search for one’s own pleasure or the pleasure of one’s 


group, regardless of others. As just said, that is no implicate of 
hedonism. 
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{But we may go further, much further. Hedonism sees that 
every wish finds its good in the joy of fulfilment, its evil in the 
frustration thereof. No matter what bad consequences may later 
follow, the joy of fulfilment is so far good, and its goodness consists 
in its pleasantness. This holds of every wish, of any man or any 
animal. To wish means to look forward to its fulfilment as a joy, 
its frustration as a pain., This is, again as said, a tautology; there 
is no escaping it. As such, it is a universal truth. For every 
conscious being it holds and must hold. The good of the fulfilment 
is the joy of the realized wish. But the good is that which ought to 
be. That is the axiom of morality, itself a tautology. See, then, 
the consequence: every wish ought to be fulfilled. And as wishes 
are always wishes of individuals, every individual ought to have 
his own wishes fulfilled, as being just his own private personal 
wishes.) To be sure, in this vale of tears many wishes when ful- — 
filled prevent the realization of other wishes. Mine fulfilled may 
prevent yours being fulfilled. Evil, as St. Thomas teaches, is 
privation, frustration. The good for man, as St. Thomas also 
teaches, is the fulfilment of his natural wants. The means of ful- 
filment constitute the moral law. But the point to be stressed is 
this: hedonism is intrinsically, inevitably universal. You as a 
reflecting hedonist see that in the absence of evil consequences from 
either, my pleasure ought to be realized just as your own should 
be, wherefore you adopt it into the system of ends for which you 
live. To be sure, the objector here asks: how do you come to wish 
for my pleasure which just is not your pleasure? You see that my 
pleasure is my good, yet that is far from seeing that it is your good, 
object of your wish for which you will work. But the objector 
fails to see that ought and wished-for are identical. When you 
come to understand that my happiness ought to be, because it is 
wanted by me, you have seen a universal truth: whatever is 
wanted (other things not interfering) should come to be, and no 
matter who brings it about. You hope it will be brought about, 
and to hope is to wish. Thus do you come to wish for my happi- 
ness. It all turns on the absolute identity of goodness or ought- 
ness with wantedness. The minute we realize that something is 
good and ought to be, do we to the degree of our appreciation of 
its goodness wish it to exist. There is no need here of an organic 
theory of interlocking human interests, though the theory may be 
' true. Nor is there need to posit, with some of our naturalists, the 
sharing of experiences between fellow men, your enjoyments and 
mine, your wishes and mine shared in common, egoistic privacy 
denied. A private mind may see a universal truth, a rule of con- 
duct valid for all private minds. And here that truth is: every 
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wish of every conscious being deserves gratification to the degree 
in which it doesn’t frustrate other wishes. He who sees the good- 
ness of the fulfilment ipso facto wishes for it, to however slight a 
degree. That is why every conscious being we know of, man or 
animal, is an end in himself, though he or it is more than that. 
That also is why the sum total of many men’s pleasures may be- 
come the object of your private pleasure—which the critic, failing 
to see that oughtness is wantedness potential or actual, has called 
an unwarranted assumption of the hedonist. 

But alas that this all-inclusive wish is so often weaker, far 
weaker, than the wish for a pleasure restricted to one’s self; alas 
that these so often conflict! When they do, of course the conse- 
quences of each alternative must be weighed, if the direction to- 
ward the maximum is to be followed. It is for us working human 
beings to judge as best we may what the consequences will be. 
In any case, however, hedonism is altruism. Even so, the teaching 
of altruism is needed to make explicit the full meaning of hedonism. 

But now the objector will say : suppose I get an intense pleasure, 
a sadistic delirious joy, by inflicting pain on you and seeing you 
squirm? Suppose the degree of my pleasure is far greater than 
the degree of your pain? Have I not then by tormenting you in- 
creased the sum total of human happiness, and so done a good 
moral deed? And if so, we ought to train ourselves to become 
expert sadists. Of course the objection doesn’t see that hedonism 
means, as just said: every individual should have maximum happi- 
ness. Individuals alone are wishers; the maximum total of human 
pleasure is no good end except as constituted by the maximum in 
and for each person. The sadist, delighting in another’s pain, 
breaks this hedonist rule. As the utilitarians used to say, ‘‘every — 
one to count as one, none as more than one’’: good Christian doc- 
trine too. 

Other types claim to refute hedonism; not so much by appeal 
to the heart-warming gospel of love as by certain cold logical im- 
plications. The good, all grant, is what ought to be; surely then 
it follows that the good which is pleasure ought to be. But is 
pleasure the only good? Altruism has dwelt on the happiness of 
others; may not the service of mankind come to reveal other and 
better goods? Already mentioned is Kant’s categorical impera- 
tive ; even if he fell away when he tacked on at the end the hedonist 
reward, was it necessary to do that? Surely he was right when he 
declared that the only unqualified good is a good will, firm and 
unyielding in the performance of duty for duty’s sake. Surely 
the Ought is above all natural wishes, with its unshakable inde- 
pendence. Still, independence is strength, and who says we do not 
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enjoy being strong? ‘‘Duty,’’ wrote Kant, ‘‘thou sublime and 
mighty name. . . . We love, we want to have and to own, the sub- 
lime and mighty.’’ There lies the secret of the appeal, the appeal . 
which indeed we all feel, of the Kantian and the Stoic ethic. There 
is its lure. We sense a deeper-going joy in the austere. beauty 
of the stern daughter of the voice of God than in the pleasant 
graces of the sirens of this world. Yet even admitting so much to 
the hedonist, the rigorist will not be persuaded. He will return to 
the charge, declaring that however true be the above, there is still, 
there must be, something in the notion of Ought which defies de- 
scription in terms of the pleasant, something too high and good to 
be reduced to the level of the common commodity pleasure. He 
will ask: owght we to follow duty for duty’s sake because we love 
the sublime independence of it? And he will reply: No! We 
should put away that emotion, and follow the call of duty because 
it is right. Not because of its austere beauty, not for its esthetic 
refinement, not even because of the longing for a conscience at 
peace with itself, still less for the consequences to human happiness ; 
just do the right because it is right, no arriére pensée, no sullying 
of the purity of motive. Such is the lofty teaching of the idealist. 

How then do we know what is right? No test is given us; not 
even the Kantian (really pragmatic) test of working as a universal 
rule in man’s social life should be permitted in this perspective. 
But no test is needed, we are told. Values are directly felt. We 
know the right by intuition if our mind is free from search for 
pleasure and such. Adapting the poet’s words: 


Right is an angel of so lovely mien 
As to be worshipped needs but to be seen. 


If we are pious we shall say God reveals it to us; if not pious, we 
shall just call it a pure intuition. But the right is not deducible 
from the facts of nature, from the ways of the natural man. It is 
self-guaranteeing. The Ought can not be defined in terms of 
natural process. Value, moral value at least, is indefinable, un- 
derivable, ultimate. And we are warned against the ‘‘naturalistic 
fallacy’’ of deriving the good from the facts, the ideal from the 
actual, right from might. 

- Suppose, then, that men disagree in their intuitions of what is 
right. Certainly to an extent they do. A Nietzsche asserts that 
power is the moral good, a Hitler that the German race and its way 
of life is the moral good, a Stalin that the rule of the proletariat 
and the ensuing classless society is the ideal, an American that it is 
democracy. In such a'situation there is bound to be a pragmatic 
test. .Which mode of life will survive? And as survival is the 
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dearest wish of each type, this is hedonism. But these are political 
or social ideals; perhaps there is more agreement in respect of the 
individual in relation to other individuals. Most men would agree. 
that it is wrong to lie, to steal, to murder, and so on, unless possibly 
these acts are required for the sake of some greater good to come. 
Even here, to be sure, as the qualification just added suggests, 
there is some disagreement. The pacifist believes it is never right 
to fight, no matter what; the rigorist that it is never right to lie; 
by no means would all moralists agree to these. Yet on the whole 
there is a fairly widespread agreement on general principles; it . 
is good to cure sickness, to promote fellow-feeling, to cultivate the 
arts and sciences, and so on. See, then, the significance of this 
agreement. It is human beings that agree—and why do they 
agree? Because they are alike, of the same nature as human. 
Which means that their intuition of the right is in accord with 
human nature. It is not an insight into some value whose mean- 
ing has nothing to do with the natural wants of man. It is the 
expression of those wants. Fundamental, not ephemeral, wants, 
to be sure; those just named are basic needs, conditions required 
for man’s life and life more abundant. Moral values, for us men 
at least, are the objects of our deepest and most inclusive needs. 
What no one ever desires or would desire if he knew of it, has and 
can have no value for him. No value, no good of any sort, without 
desire actual or potential. Indeed the very imperative of duty 
for duty’s sake implies the same. That imperative means the 
performance of duty such that it will give opportunity for con- 
tinued performance of duty, and in more and more ways. If it is 
a universal rule, binding upon man forever and not self-defeating, 
it demands the continuation and broadening of man’s life that he 
may more and more realize this absolute imperative. It was the 
merit of the rigorous moralist Fichte in his lectures on the Voca- 
tion of Man, to emphasize this. But such continuation and enrich- 
ment is precisely what the hedonist urges. There is, there can 
be, no separation between moral values and the satisfaction of man’s 
natural craving for a full and rich and continued life, for the 
joyous exercise of his faculties—always, of course, so far as not 
interfering with their further exercise in one’s self or fellows. 
And this, after all, is through and through the pragmatic test, 
which test is surely hedonist. No; moral values are not wholly 
indefinable. They are to be defined in practical terms as means of 
fulfilling our basic needs. For that matter, nothing is wholly 
‘indefinable or wholly definable; any description is some degree of 
definition and no definition includes all to which the term is liable. 
Thus the moral law is pragmatically defined as that which would, 
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if obeyed, help us to adapt ourselves to our human and natural 
environment so as to gratify our deepest wants, and to the maxi- 
mum. And if those wants are summed up as life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, notice that life and liberty are the indis- 
pensable means to the pursuit of happiness, happiness the goal of 
all human endeavor. 

But certainly the axiologist who asserts that value is indefinable 
in terms of actual being, is right in this: nothing is good unless 
actually or potentially an object of desire, and desire is not to 
be defined in terms of what is, being typically an urge to what ts 
not. Right, for us human beings, can never be derived from might. 

The Thomist ethic has seen clearly this unison of objective values 
with our subjective desires, well brought out of late in Fr. Walter 
Farrell’s Companion to the Summa, Vol. I, a commentary on the 
ethics in Part II of the Summa Theologica. As this writer says, 
man wants what he wants; behind these wants he can not go. If 
the Thomist sees them implanted by the Creator in the very essence 
of man, his substantial form-matter, no less should the naturalist 
who views them as product of a long and slow evolution, see them 
to be essential to the species homo sapiens. Even the idealizing 
Germans, Kant and Fichte, had to appeal to man’s desire for a 
continued and prosperous society to discover the content of the 
moral law—as Hegel so clearly saw. But have the other types of 
ethical theory seen the same? 

On the one hand the idealist, witnessing the ideal goods eternal 
in the heavens, fears their eternal validity will be lost to view if 
they are defined as objects of our desire: we change our wishes so 
often, we wish for so many bad things, things that defeat other 
desires. So he declares that desire merely of itself gives no‘ clue 
to the right; the right is what we ought to desire. True indeed; 
but that doesn’t involve the irrelevance of desire to the ideal goods. 
What he should say is: we all inevitably, inescapably, at least sub- 
consciously, desire maximum happiness, maximum in intensity and 
extensity, while actually, consciously, or even subconsciously per- 
haps, we also desire many things that work against this maximum; 
whereby we go against our own desire. Man is a very inconsistent 
animal. Let him then choose the courses which so far as he can 
see point toward the realizing of the maximum for each and all. 
The urge to this choice is what he calls the Ought; but the whole 
thing can be put in terms of desires and their objects. Ought is 
but an awesome name for the authority weak mortals need to keep 
them straight. (Of course we are all weak mortals.) 

On the other hand the analytical epistemologist, whose gaze is 
focussed not upon eternal verities or validities, but on man’s mind, 
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seeing quite correctly that nothing can be deemed good by man 
unless man sees it as what he would like to be or have, tends to 
lose sight of the stability of nature’s laws, even of human nature’s, 
and go to the opposite extreme, asserting that whatever we may 
desire is made good by our desiring it. (Or as R. B. Perry has 
said, by our interest in it—obviously the same point, interest being 
a desire to see or know or have and the like). As the idealist 
affirms that we desire a thing because it is good, the epistemologist 
and subjectivist insists that a thing is good because we desire it. 
And as we have a degree of freedom in respect of particular de- 
sires—we may suppress the desire to help a fellow man and follow 
the desire to cheat him—so the subjective theorist would seem to 
allege that there are no fixed moral standards. After all, does not 
the older morality of the eternal laws smack of Toryism, of the 
supernatural, the mysterious authority of the Divine command? 
Such authority is anathema to this modernist—also, it seems, to the 
so-called humanists of today. Man, they seem to say, is master 
of his fate, creates his own morality. Perhaps few would go so far 
as that, but their opponents accuse them of it and it may be im- 
plied in some of their statements. Even if so, however, the sub- 
jectivist is, like most philosophers, right except for his exclusions. 
The morally: good would not for us men be good unless it com- 
manded our admiration, unless we should like to realize it. It 
surely has that ‘‘emotive’’ trait, as some of the analysts have said. 
But that, as the acute analyst, C. L. Stevenson, has written, does 
not in the least deny its validity as an eternal principle of the way 
of happiness for us, for all conscious beings. And the simple fact 
is that any satisfied desire, be it ever so trivial, so petty, so at odds 
with other more lasting and fruitful satisfactions, is quite of itself 
good so far. St. Thomas says that the murderer’s blow is good 
in so far as it shows the strength of the murderer, bad in the effect 
of destroying life. Equally may we say that there is no pleasure 
which merely by itself is bad. The rule of hedonism is never 
broken. 

So, then, as regards the claims of these opponents, the objective 
and the subjective views: both are right, each is wrong. It is sense- 
less to say that we desire a thing because it is good; it is just as 
senseless to say a thing is good because we desire it. Good and 
desire, for us human beings, for all conscious beings presumably, 
are the two sides or phases of one and the same event or state or 
entity. Neither phase generates the other. Nor are our desires 
arbitrary; they are ingrained in our given nature which we did 
not make. It is not we who make a thing good by wanting it, for 
what made us want it? The lure of the object, be it health, wealth, 
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knowledge, power, or whatever, is not put there by ourselves. Who 
could wish to commit suicide just for the fun of it? Our part is 
only to choose between lures, or desires. For what is a lure with- 
out our desire? The alluring object would not draw us, did not 
something in our nature respond or correspond to it. To repeat 
then: as is so often the case, each claim is right in respect of the 
positive assertion that its phase is present, wrong when it insists 
that the other is generated by its phase, this phase alone being 
the essence of the.matter. 

(What have we learned from the anti-hedonists so far? For one 
thing, the maximum possible pleasure for each should be sought 
by the path of altruism, though that is not to deny the rightness 
of selfseeking when it injures no one. If it harms and will harm 
no one, so far as I can see, for me to walk in the woods today and 
enjoy in solitude the beauties of nature, it is morally right for me 
to do so. Also we learn from the objective or idealistic moralist 
that the moral law is fixed, unalterable in fundamentals; whether 
fixed by the Creator or by the constitution of our human and animal 
nature only. True, that by itself gives no specific rules of con- 
duct ; but it opens the way to discovery, namely, to ask what are the © 
deep and lasting needs of the conscious beings we know. From the 
subjective analyst we learn that the moral good is essentially, 
intrinsically, an emotional urge, and consequently it is foolish to 
teach the suppression of emotion in moral action. As Dewey has 
said, we need more passions, not fewer, though we need them har- 
monized and fruitful for fuller living. And recall in passing the 
example given above of Fichte, the impassioned lover of duty for 
duty’s sake. Yet with all this we have found no anti-hedonist 
eriterion of morality, no specific test of rightness which doesn’t 
fall within the hedonist area, a species of the genus pleasure. 

Are there then other criteria, more specific guides to conduct, 
inconsistent with hedonism? Other criteria there are; but we | 
shall find that they too are hedonist. At the same time they give 
information which the general rule of hedonism does not specify; 
they help to fill out the content of it. Whereby they contribute 
truth quite as true as the truth of hedonism. Pass now to some of 
these. There seem to be three outstanding schools of this more 
specific sort: (1) the moral law is self-realization, (2) it is obedi- 
ence to the will of God (Yahveh, Allah), (3) it is the welfare of 
the State or Society as end in itself irrespective of individual 
wishes. Begin with the last, which has a more direct bearing on 
the life of man in society. . 

Ethies is applied metaphysics. It tells man what he should 
do in the way of adapting his conduct to the powers that be, if he 
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would gain the ends he craves. The powers that be are ultimate 
reality, as reality means power; a metaphysic would reveal its 
make-up. So the ethics of the State or social body as end in itself, 
supreme over the individual’s personal wants, depends on the 
metaphysical theory that the individual man merely by himself 
is nothing, his whole being is social, complete interdependence of 
all men is the fact. It is the thesis of Hegel, a powerful influence 
today, seen in the growing socialist tendencies in Europe and 
America, accepted as right by many who vocally deny the Hegelian 
idealism. Now, be the theoretical arguments what they may, 
notice that the socialist trends in the hitherto democratic coun- 
tries, England and the U. S. A., have made their way by appeal to 
individuals: old-age pensions, higher wages, subsidies to farmers, 
and such. The simple fact is: the masses, the unreflecting crowd, 
value the State because it looks after them and vote for a kind of 
State which will look after them. By and large, individuals seek 
their own well-being, to which they believe the State is a means. 
Taken en masse they are hedonists. Still, are there not more un- 
selfish souls who ‘revere the State for itself, grandest product of 
history, realization of the organic unity of mankind? To be sure 
there are, and let us grant that to a high degree they are right. 
And why? In the end it comes down to this: the State expresses 
our common interests, the individual finds perfect satisfaction of 
his needs in a perfect State. What is a State apart from its citi- 
zens? Even if the organic theory goes too far, the State merits our 
devotion. Perhaps in heaven there is no need of a State, but on 
this earth corrupt man needs a power, an authority, to restrain him. 
And he adores, and should adore, this power, just because it does 
restrain man’s evil inclinations, to an extent. Thus again the 
State serves individual interests; these alone are its justification 
for existing. The organic theory really comes down to the same 
point: to deny individuals their rights and goods is wrong because 
society is embodied in each individual. As Dewey says, there is 
no antithesis of individual and social; oppositions lie between in- - 
dividuals, or groups, within the social milieu. Even the idealizing 
German shows his respect for individuality by embodying his State 
in an individual, Emperor or Fiihrer. The Communist who of all 
' men should least respect the individual, centers his State in a 
Stalin. Yes, even the theoretical idealist reserves for the Absolute 
alone the privilege of genuine individuality. Now, to be sure, all 
this is not to justify the separate human being in seeking his own 
separate pleasure; but it does not and can not deny that his own 
pleasure at its maximum would include the pleasures of all men. 
True again, the organic theorists, not being avowed hedonists, have 
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never declared this; but the organic doctrine at least offers no refu- 
tation of it. Certainly complete interdependence would seem to 
suggest, if not quite to imply, that the happiness of one depends 
upon the happiness of all. So far it is altruistic even as hedonism 
is altruistic. There is here nothing against hedonism; though there 
is an addition in the counsel to seek the happiness of all by means 
of the well-organized State. 

It makes no difference, so far as hedonism is concerned, whether 
we accept the organic theory or not. Suppose the State is no more 
than a restraint on crime or an umpire between the conflicting 
interests of groups, labor and capital, producer and consumer, and 
so on. Suppose on the other hand that the State, being the system 
and unity of all interests of the citizens, should provide employ- 
ment, ensure good wages, old-age pensions, education, and so on. 
In either case the State is providing, negatively or positively, for 
the individual’s welfare. And that means his prosperous life, life 
with his needs or wants gratified, enjoyment of life as fully as 
may be. Socialism and individualism are alike hedonistic. The 
issue between them is not our present concern, which is only to 
show that refutation of hedonism is silly and futile and that other 
ethical theories are correct just so far as they help to carry out the 
aims of hedonism. Which of these two political views is right, de- 
termines the proper means of doing that. 

Take next the apparently quite opposite ethics of obedience to 
the will of God, a religious, unworldly morality perhaps, uncon- 
cerned with social institutions. The outlook is rather one of indi- 
vidual salvation, as with the Christian sects, or Islam, or Judaism. 
If to the western modernist this seems out of date, not worth con- 
sidering, let him remember that it is today as in the past a way of 
life followed by many sincere souls, an influential ethical code, 
whose persistence through the ages might indicate a survival-value, 
a pragmatic justification. Nor does it appeal only to the emotions 
of the unintelligent; witness the recent revival of the Kierke- 
gaardian existentialism among the professional philosophers. That 
existentialism stresses the free decision to submit to the Divine 
will as the way of the good man. And if for the Danish philosopher 
anguish must play a great part in the good life, his doctrine is 
none the less a Christian doctrine wherein the will of God is for 
all men’s final happiness. Christianity more emphatically than 
other religions identifies God with love of all creatures—though the 
others have said the like—and such love is directed toward the 
bliss of all. Submission to the will of God means only that He 
knows better than we how to bring about this consummation—if 
only we would let Him do it and not pursue our own ends that 
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conflict therewith. Such is the teaching common to the great 
theistic religions. God, Yahveh, and Allah are conceived as the 
source of maximum happiness to the good man. Religion is essen- 
tially hedonistic, as we said at the beginning. 

Last of the three take what might be considered the simplest, 
most natural anti-hedonist code: self-realization. Simplest be- 
cause it boasts no aspiration to the heights of heaven, no deep 
metaphysical research into the ultimate; just following one’s 
native bent. Express yourself! It is the doctrine of modern psy- 
chology which eschews metaphysic, even if it has an implicit meta- 
physic of its own. To be sure, the metaphysician might step in 
and say that self-realization does involve a metaphysic of the 
Hegelian type, since the individual man is but a phase or aspect 
of the organic unity which is the Absolute.. But as we have just 
discussed this view, let us take self-realization in the common-sense 
meaning: each man or animal should be permitted to fulfill his 
natural bent. Let the mechanical genius exploit his powers of 
invention, let the musically gifted have the opportunity to com- 
pose or to perform, let every child be educated to develop his 
special abilities whatever they be, let the dog bark and the cat mew 
—always, of course, so that these do not interfere with one an- 
other. Who would deny the justice of this code, taught today by 
psychiatrists, schoolteachers, kindergarteners, and so on? How 
much unhappiness is due to the frustration of activities native to 
the youth and to the mature as well. Yes, that is the point: un- 
happiness. A fruitful and happy life consists in the work, the 
action which releases the energies for specific vocations, professions, 
or whatever. Self-realization is the gospel of work, work done at 
the moment just for its own sake with no thought of pleasure now 
or tocome. Here is the seeming paradox of human nature, already 
above noted. We are happiest when in working we forget our 
happiness. None the less we do want that happiness, none the 
less do we want nothing apart from it and without it. Happiness 
is the motive for forgetting happiness, even for suffering the pain- 
ful quality that attends toil and exertion. The motive must de- 
scend into the subconscious to be fulfilled; its place must be taken 
for the time by its opposite, the unpleasant effort. ‘‘Except a 
corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone.’’ And 
just because the motive is in the subconscious, while the surface- 
consciousness is aware of the present painful effort, most moralists 
have not seen its power for the good life and have sought other 
motives to replace, even to exclude, it. Yet as modern psychology 
has learned, the subconscious may have more force than the con- 
scious motive. Even at that, the pleasure-drive is sometimes out 
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in the open, when action is easy and exertion light; as when one 
chooses his dinner in the restaurant, Yes, the code of self-realiza- 
tion contributes a value indispensable, indeed central, to morality : 
is not work the first essential of the moral life? Hedonist the 
motive is, but hedonism with its single universal rule would scarcely 
guess this specific way, this Hegelian way of realizing itself through 
its opposite and counterpart, hard labor. 

Ethical hedonism is the categorical imperative. Duty for 
duty’s sake is happiness for the sake of happiness—happiness to 
the maximum possible, in intensity and extensity, and for each 
and every conscious being. The anti-hedonists have contributed 
to the hedonist thesis by filling out to a degree the generic formula 

with specific directions. 
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Inevitable Peace. Cart JoacHim Frieprico. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press. 1948. xii+294 pp. $4.75. 


Professor Friedrich’s book is an aggressive exposition of Kant’s 
theory of world government and peace set in relation to Kant’s 
moral philosophy and his philosophy of history on the one hand 
and to alternative philosophies of peace on the other. A new and 
highly readable translation of Kant’s essay ‘‘Eternal Peace’’ is 
included in the Appendix. Within the limits of the space pro- 
vided, Professor Friedrich has given a clear statement of Kant’s 
political ideas, but, in the opinion of the reviewer, has overstated 
the importance of the point of view. 

Its importance is threefold, according to Professor Friedrich. 
It is the most adequate general philosophy of peace the western 
world possesses. ‘‘. . . he, rather than Locke, Hume, Hegel, Des- 
cartes, Voltaire, Mill, not to mention lesser worthies, wrote the most 
penetrating philosophical analysis on peace that has been written to 
date’’ (p. xi). It is the most complete and profoundest expression 
of the bourgeois philosophy of man, morals, the state, and peace, as 
well as the position which is closest to expressing the assumptions 
underlying the United Nations Charter. Nor is the bourgeois char- 
acter of the theory a-handicap for the present day, for, according to 
the author, Kant’s philosophy contains the grounds for transcend- 
ing its bourgeois limitations so as to include the socialism toward 
which we are and ought to be moving. Indeed, the ‘‘irrepressible 
conflict’’ of the Marxian and the capitalist worlds in so far as it 
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is based on ideas is transcendable by a fusion of the two. Marxian 
economic philosophy supplements the Kantian moral and social 
philosophy and the latter requires ‘‘something akin to a full grasp 
of the Marxian understanding of man’s material dependency.’’ 
That Kant incorporates within his moral and political philos- 
ophy most of the principles and values of ‘‘the bourgeois tra- 
dition’’ is well argued by Professor Friedrich. He shows with 
exceptional clarity how much of what was fundamental in Rous- 
seau, in the natural law tradition, the eighteenth-century ration- 
alism, republicanism, and the Christian tradition receives a puri- 
fied expression in the philosophy of Kant, especially as it bears on 
the philosophy of peace. It is also true, of course, that elements 
fundamental to such people as Hobbes and Aristotle are also in- 
corporated in Kant’s philosophy, and it has been a serious ques- 
tion in more than one student’s mind as to whether all these 
elements are compatible. If it is true, moreover, that Kant fully 
expresses the bourgeois tradition, then unless we are to assume 
both that there is a single such tradition and that its values and 
principles were themselves consistent, it would seem to argue 
against the genuine harmony which Professor Friedrich claims for 
the philosophy. 3 
On the other hand the claim that Kant’s philosophy itself con- 
tains the grounds for transcending its bourgeois limitations seems 
either to challenge the claim that the philosophy is a uniquely 
consummatory expression of the bourgeois mind or to cast doubt 
on the determinate character of the philosophy. Professor Fried- 
rich recognizes that much of the content of Kant’s philosophy 
reflects a state of affairs and assumptions that are no longer rele- 
vant, and, indeed, in conflict with some of the needs and values of 
the present day. Deductions which Kant makes from his prin- 
ciples, such as his limitations on the rights of political participa- 
tion by the servant class, his position on the status of women, the 
nature of revolution, the theory of the ‘‘mine and thine,’’ the na- 
ture of the sovereign, may be revised, as Professor Friedrich inti- 
mates, within the limits of the idea of universal freedom under law 
and by means of his fundamental principle of the worth of the 
person. If this is true, however, it suggests the equal possibility 
of revision in other directions as well, directions not so appealing 
to the liberal mind. This makes his message somewhat oracular. 
The charge of formalism which has so often been raised against 
Kant’s philosophy reinforces this point and ii Professor Fried- 
rich’s enthusiastic claim for the philosophy—that it is the most 
adequate philosophy we possess—is to be sustained, more attention 
to this problem is needed than Professor Friedrich gives to it. 


- 
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As far as one can determine from the argument, Professor 
Friedrich appears to assume that certain principles are a necessary 
basis for an adequate philosophy of peace. Among these are the 
concept of the autonomy of the human will, a historical and teleo- 
logical optimism, and the idea of a universal law based on a ‘‘clear 
dualism of the realm of nature and the realm of right and norm.’’ 
With these assumptions it is certainly arguable that Kant’s thought 
stands superior to any eudemonistic or merely utilitarian philos- . 
ophy such as that of Hume or Mill. But it is obvious that such an 
argument begs the crucial questions. While Professor Friedrich’s 
chapter on Hume and Bentham offers some effective criticisms of 
their positions that are independent of these assumptions, the weight 
of discussion rests upon them. 

Kant’s moral and political philosophy has certainly not out- 
lived its usefulness and Professor Friedrich’s presentation of it 
in terms that bear on our contemporary predicament is a genuine 
service. But for a culture which on the whole does not find man’s 
highest end in the fulfillment of duty, Kant’s philosophy must be 
at best only an aid to an adequate philosophy serving to remind us 
of important values that are often submerged. 


| KE. N. G. 
Social Roots of the Arts. Louts Harap. New York: International 


Publishers. 1949. 192 pp. $2.50. 


It would be, for this reviewer, a distinct pleasure to be able to 
report that Mr. Harap’s book is a clarifying application and ex- 
tension of Marxist principles of historical development to the arts. 
No one believes any more that art is sheer, pristine inspiration or 
that artistic activities are carried on in a hermetically-sealed social 
vacuum which no economic or political influence is permitted to 
penetrate; but, as Mr. Harap himself points out, the doctrine that 
the arts have social roots is all too frequently a barren formula 
devoid of any concrete historical or empirical content. What has 
always attracted students of the humanities to Marx’s theories is 
precisely the claim that he provides definite laws of historical 
change in terms of which the total fabric of culture is, for the first 
time, concretely related to its socio-economic background. 

Unfortunately Mr. Harap largely fails to clarify the interre- 
lations between the economic basis of social development and its 
cultural off-shoots; nor does he provide any really fresh or sub- 
stantial evidence to support the thesis that the vital and continu- 
ing stimulus to artistic change is the organization of economic 
production and its political consequence, the class struggle. In suc- 
cessive chapters he discusses in a highly schematic and mechanical 
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way the Marxist line on such well-worn topics as the influence of 
. technology upon the arts, the relations between the artist and his 
audience (which is always conceived in class terms), the ‘‘dia- 
lectic’’ of tradition, the ideological causes and uses of art, folk 
and mass art, art under the fascists, and, finally, art under ‘‘so- 
cialism.’’ All too frequently, however, he merely repeats, over 
and over, and with the effect of a ritualistic incantation, the stock 
clichés of Marxist criticism which, at this late date, even the un- 
washed can recite almost letter perfect, without Mr. Harap’s help. 
And yet even this tedious reiteration of the lessons of his masters 
might be endurable were Mr. Harap only a little less relentless in 
his persecution of his bourgeois witches or a little less fatuous 
in the expression of his faith that, however indifferent its record 
of artistic achievement may be thus far, the Soviet Union provides 
the perfect social setting for the development of a great people’s 
art. I am prepared to accept with Mr. Harap the ideal of univer- 
sal humanism; and I applaud any society which can bring the arts 
closer to the needs of the people—or, better still, the people closer 
to the great art of Western Civilization. But when Mr. Harap 
speaks of the Soviet Union as providing ‘‘a powerful example of 
the first stages of the responsible functioning of the artist in re- 
lation to society’’ (p. 181) or when he blandly remarks that ‘‘The 
Soviet state does not leave the cultural development of its people 
to the tender mercies of the market ... [but] accepts the re- 
sponsibility of guiding and supporting artistic development as 
best it can with available human material’’ (p. 178), the amenities 
of academic reviewing prohibit the only relevant comment it would 
be possible for me to make. 

Not to beat about the bush, let me say, then, that this book is 
not a reasoned or detailed explanation and appraisal of art in 
relation to its social context, but a piece of bald political propa- 
ganda for which the ostensible problem provides merely the pre- 
text. Mr. Harap is not interested in the esthetic content of works 
of art; it is not clear, indeed, that he really knows what such a 
conception can mean. He is interested in furthering the cause of 
communism by whatever means are available to him. 

It would be perhaps unfair to Mr. Harap, however, to ascribe 
his failures as a philosopher of art or as a cultural historian solely 
to his own dogmatic and hackneyed use of Marxist principles. 
The trouble lies deeper than this; it lies, in fact, in the character 
of the principles themselves. Mr. Harap’s book simply makes it 
easier to see how very vague the Marxist doctrines are when ap- 
plied to some special aspect of culture, and how little explanatory 
or interpretative power they have when confronted with individ- 
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ual intellectual or spiritual phenomena. Let me quote a passage 
from Engels which also appears in Mr. Harap’s first chapter on 
‘‘Production as Foundation”’ to illustrate my point: 


According to the materialistic conception of history the determining element in 
history is ultimately the production and reproduction in real life [sic]. More 
than this neither Marx nor I have ever asserted. If therefore somebody twists 
this into the statement that the economic element is the only determining one, he 
transforms it into a meaningless, abstract and absurd phrase. The economic 
situation is the basis, but the various elements of the superstructure .. . also 
exercise their influence upon the course of the historical struggles and in many 
cases preponderate in determining their form. [P. 10.] 


What this tells us about the nature or quality of the interaction 
between the material forces of production and culture, I submit, is 
scarcely less tenuous than the hypostatic references to ‘‘Society”’ 
and ‘‘social forces’? which Mr. Harap himself rightly rejects. 

In my judgment, the Marxist discussions of the arts are, on the 
whole, worse than useless since they distract attention from pre- 
cisely that which is most in need of analysis and explanation: the 
individual work of art. What is important in the music of 
Beethoven or the painting of Cézanne is not the fact that their sub- 
ject-matter or emotional content is conditioned by the social and 
cultural milieu in which they were created, but the distinctive and 
original artistic quality which raises them above all mere expres- 
sions of technological development or class struggle. What is at 
once obvious and remarkable in the case of great artists is pre- 
cisely their capacity to transcend local historical influences and 
to speak directly to the hearts of men everywhere. To say that 
Mozart’s music is the music of the aristocratic drawing room is 
to say the least important or illuminating thing about it (cf. pp. 
48-49). What does matter is that it provides a source of peren- 
nial delight and refreshment to human beings of all classes; and 
it does so because of the qualities of feeling which it alone ex- 
presses and because the musical forms through which they are re- 
vealed are immediately and universally arresting. Marx’s his- 
torical materialism may be of some slight use in explaining 
Shostakovitch or the funny papers; but it tells us next to nothing 
of the essential quality of a Rembrandt or a Haydn. 

H. D. A. 
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At the first meeting of the Metaphysical Society of America, 
held at Yale University on Saturday, April 15, 1950, the following 
temporary officers were elected: Chairman, Paul Weiss, Yale Uni- 
versity; Secretary, Richard L. Barber, University of Georgia; 
Treasurer, John E. Smith, Barnard College. 

The responsibility for appointing a Constitutional Committee 
was delegated to the temporary Chairman. Ellen Haring, Welles- 
ley College; George B. Burch, Tufts College; and George A. 
Schrader, Jr., Yale University, were subsequently appointed to 
this committee. The election of a Nominating Committee was de- 
ferred until the Constitutional Committee shall have settled upon 
procedures for making nominations and holding elections. It was 
recommended that those members who had presented papers at 
this first meeting be constituted a provisional Program Committee ; 
these were: The Rev. Gerald Phelan, Notre Dame University; 
Arnold Metzger, Graduate School of Science for Judaism; G. Watts 
Cunningham, Cornell University; Karl Menger, Illinois Institute 
of Technology ; and John E. Smith, Barnard College. 

Approximately one hundred and fifty persons attended this 
first meeting. The Society is open to all on the basis of interest, 
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without professional or academic restriction. A token annual 
membership fee of one dollar will be charged. Meetings are to be 
open to the public. 

Correspondence may be addressed to the Secretary; before 
July 1, 1950, at the Department of Philosophy, Yale University, 
New Haven, Connecticut; after that date, at the Department of 
Philosophy, University of Georgia, Atlanta Division, Atlanta 3, 
Georgia. Enquiries for further information are cordially so- 
licited. 

RicHarp L. BARBER 





The New Mexico Philosophical Society held its second annual 
meeting at the University of New Mexico on April 29-30, 1950. 
The following papers were read: ‘‘Origins of the Revolt against 
Reason’’ by Henry Hayden; ‘‘The Philosophical Ideas of José 
Marti’’ by Miguel Jorrin ; ‘‘Plato and Paul, A Brief Analysis’’ by 
H. I. Woolard; ‘‘ Philosophy at Mid-Century’’ by H. G. Alexander ; 
‘‘The Story of the Mighty I Am”’ by G. N. Clewlow; ‘‘ Machiavelli 
and His Times’’ by Jack Burrow; ‘‘The Passive Réle of the Phi- 
losopher’’ by D. A. Skillin. 

Officers elected for the year 1950-1951 are: President, Percy 
M. Baldwin; Vice-President, Lisle Hosford ; Secretary, H. G. Alex- 


ander. 





The Joint Session of the Aristotelian Society and the Mind As- 
sociation will be held July 7-10, 1950, at the University of Bristol. 
The program will include the following: Annual General Meeting 
of the Mind Association, Address by G. C. Field; Symposium on 
‘‘Probability’’: S. Toulmin, G. A. Paul, L. J. Russell; Symposium 
on ‘‘Rights’’: J. Plamenatz, W. D. Lamont, H. B. Acton. Sym- 
posium on ‘‘Truth’’: J. L. Austin, P. F. Strawson, D. R. Cousin; 
Symposium on ‘‘Is Psychical Research Relevant to Philosophy ?’’: 
M. Kneale, R. Robinson, C. K. Mundle. 

For further information, write to Dr. S. Korner, The Univer- 
sity, Bristol, England. 





The Fullerton Club is celebrating the Tercentenary of Descartes 
at Bryn Mawr College, May 13, 1950, at which the following papers 
will be read: ‘‘ Explanation and Necessity’’ by Albert Hofstadter ; 
‘‘Mechanism and Teleology: Some Problems in Communications 
Theory’? by Karl Deutsch; ‘‘Mechanistic Explanation and Or- 


ganismic Biology’’ by Ernest Nagel; ‘‘Homage to Descartes’’ by 
George Boas. 
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social sciences in the shift from Newtonian to Einsteinian phy- 
sics. In Lincuistic ANALYsIs oF MATHEMATICS the inadequacy 
of every-day speech is contrasted with the firmness of mathe- 
matical expression, and the organization of mathematical 
language is related to the sphere of physical inquiry. Language 
is further appraised in BEHAVIOR, KNowLEDGE, Fact where 
social and individual are studied as a single behavioral process. 
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